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Memorabilia. 





HE hundredth anniversary, on Feb, 6, of 
the birth of “Henry Irving, will revive 
many memories and probably start some mus- 
ing on recent changes in the English theatre— 
changes which have removed it in some 
respects far from what he left it, and can yet 
so often be traced back, directly or indirectly, 
to his influence. In his leadership and pre- 
eminence he has had no successor—partly be- 
cause his genius and his strength of will had, 
before his death, lifted the theatre and the 
actor’s own concepton of his art, once more 
to a level where the domination of a single 
mind is out of place and, if not impossible, 
extremely difficult. 

The most vivid portrait of Irving, as Mr. 
Harold Child suggests in the Life contributed 
to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ will be found in Ellen 
Tetry’s ‘Story of My Life.’ Recalling how 
that view of Macbeth as a man of imagination 
and of disordered nerves, lately brought before 
us by Mr. Laurence Olivier, was Irving’s crea- 
tion, or re-creation, we turned to Ellen 
Terry’s account of the production of ‘ Mac- 
beth’ in 1888. This includes two examples 
of the effectiveness of Irving’s immense 
strength of purpose in fields not naturally 
his own. Ellen Terry’s acting version of the 
play “is riddled,” she says, “ with rough 
sketches by him of different groups” of the 
crowds, which he here manipulated to per- 
fection. ‘‘ Artists to whom I have shown 
them,’’ she continues, ‘‘ have been astonished 
by the spirited impressionism of these 
sketches.” Again, 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music at first did not 
quite please him. He walked up and down the 
stage humming, and showing the composer 
what he was going to do at certain situations. 

ullivan, with wonderful quickness and open- 
mindedness, caught his meaning at once. 
Much better than mine Irving,—much 
better—I’ll rough it out at once.” 
en the orchestra played the new version, 











based on that humming of Henry’s, it was 
exactly what he wanted! 


N Vol. vi., Part xv., of Dialect Notes, 
which we received the other day, is a plea- 
sant article by Mr. Haldeen Braddy on 
‘ Cowboy Lingo of the Big Bend.’ The Big 
Bend is in South-West Texas, a roughly tri- 
angular tract which appears on maps as 
something of an appendage to the State, and 
is in fact markedly different from the more 
populous regions of Texas—possessing a cul- 
ture ‘‘strongly individualized and highly 
indigenous.’’ The lingo of the cowboy there 
is from the point of view of language the 
most interesting feature in this frontier 
county. It is likely at first to bewilder the 
‘‘greenhorn’’ or ‘‘ hayseed.’’ Naturally, 
words and phrases describing or connected 
with the horse are conspicuous in it. A few 
examples are: ‘‘ Owl head,” an animal that 
cannot be trained either to work or to ride; 
‘“mocky,’”” a young mare; a “ cutting” 
horse, one trained to separate or “‘ cut”’ an 
animal from a whole herd; ‘“‘ mount’”’ one 
horse put aside for special riding jobs—a 
number of horses so corralled is called a 
‘“‘yemuda.’’ Words for saddle are ‘‘ellum ” 
(elm), ‘‘ hull’? and ‘‘ cack ’’—the last from 
cactus in allusion to the horse’s objection to 
the first use of the saddle. If a new pony 
bucks in circles and figures of eight he is 
a ‘‘ pioneer bucker,”’ but if he does his pitch- 
ing all on one spot he is said to ‘‘ buck on a 
dime.”” ‘‘ Sun fishing’’ is bucking high in 
the air, and ‘‘ swapping ends ”’ turning com- 
pletely round in one upward pitch. The 
cowboy must not catch hold of the pommel 
or any part of the saddle in order to keep 
his seat on a pitching horse; if he does, he 
is said to ‘‘ squeeze the biscuit,’ ‘‘ shake 
hands with grandma,’ or “‘ reach for the 
apple.’? Phrases with other connections are 
“wild mare’s milk,’’ for strong liquor; 
‘building a smoke”’ for rolling a cigarette; 
‘“his spur has rung its knell ’’ for, the cow- 
boy has died or got killed. A pretty phrase 
with which the article concludes is ‘‘ light 
and look at your saddle,’’ which is an invi- 
tation to the passing horseman to come in 
and have dinner. 


A VERY minor figure in the good old days 

of the earlier eighteenth century, when 
Sir Robert Walpole was in command, is 
Joseph Mitchell, son of a stonemason from 
Scotland, who had a turn for writing, and 
came to London to try his fortune. Theo- 
philus Cibber says he could not find out much 
about him; and what little he did find is 
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not to his credit. He had one chance of 
establishing himself in comfort, when his wife 
inherited a fortune of several thousand 
pounds, which would have paid his debts and 
started him afresh. That chance he would 
not take. He managed, nevertheless, to 
engage the kindly interest of many persons 
more fortunate than himself—that of Sir 
Robert Walpole, in fact, to such a degree that 
he was labelled ‘‘ Sir Robert Walpole’s poet.’’ 
The pleasantest incident in his career that we 
know of is concerned with Aaron Hill. 
Mitchell, once, in bad distress, turned to that 
kindly personage for help, who, having pre- 
sumably not money enough to give him, pre- 
sented him with a one-act drama called ‘ The 
Fatal Extravagance,’ which was performed at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and also at Dublin, and 
printed four or five years later—all under 
Mitchell’s name. In the end, however, 
Mitchell had the honesty to divulge the truth, 
and—what was not to be quite taken for 
granted in a man whose ways were sometimes 
brutally rude—he remained to the last grate- 
ful to Hill for his generosity. Joseph 
Mitchell died 6 Feb., 1738. 


HE Editor of the Connoisseur begins the 
February number with a first instalment 

of notes on the exhibition of XVII-century 
paintings at the Royal Academy of Artse— 
Van Dyck’s ‘ Abbé Scaglia’ being selected for 
the colour-plate. The article will doubtless 
send many readers back to the exhibition 
with renewed zeal and curiosity. Mr. C. C. 
Oman then discusses the XVII-century Plate 
at the exhibition. The ‘‘ Lion’’ jewel by 
Cornelius Saur, now belonging to Lord Fair- 
haven, is described by Mr. Charles R. Beard, 
who is inclined to think that the great baro- 
que pearl round which the work has been 
constructed was treated as a lion’s head in 
allusion to the Lion of the House of Wittels- 
bach—and may have been intended as a gift 
either to a daughter of Lorraine, or to a 
daughter of Orange-Nassau, princesses con- 
nected by marriage with the Bavarian house. 
Dr. F. Sydney Eden has an interesting paper 
on a set of Oxford Heraldic Quarries, and 
Mr. Cecil King gives us Part ii. of a discus- 
sion of the Marine Drawings owned by Cap- 
tain Bruce Ingram, the subjects here being 
the work of the two Van de Veldes. In ‘ The 
Connoisseur in America,’ two of the items 
illustrated struck us in particular: an exam- 
ple of twelfth-century glass—a Flagellation, 
in the galleries of Paul S. Van Baarn; and 


an example of the work of Fabergé, the 


Russian court jeweller. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BRITISH PRISONERS IN FRANCE, 
1803-1813. 


()N Jan. 1, 1813, Captain Henry William 

Stephens, of the 66th Foot, a prisoner 
at Verdun, drew up a list of 122 British 
officers in French prisons. The list, which is 
by regiments, is in the possession of his great- 
granddaughter, Miss Edith Stella Scroggs, of 
the Forum Club, who has heen good enough to 
transcribe it for me, 

Before printing it, as a small contribution 
to the subject, one may notice how little has 
been done about this; certainly nothing com- 
parable to Mr. Francis Abell’s exhaustive 
book, ‘ Prisoners of War in Britain, 1756 to 
1815, a record of their lives, their romance 
and their sufferings’ (Humphrey Milford, 
1914: pp. 472: 30 illustrations). Informa- 
tion about it, often fragmentary and unsatis- 
factory, may be found in the following docu- 
ments, books and newspapers : 


1804-1814—A Manuscript register of the 
baptisms (200), marriages (46) and burials 
(175) at Verdun between October, 1804, and 
April, 1814, was kept by the Rev. William 
Gorden, Vicar of Dun’s Tew, Oxford, and is 
now in the possession of Sir Cecil Walsh, 
Seaview, Isle of Wight. Part of the register 
was copied by Gorden, who was very particu- 
lar about spelling his name with an “e,” 
from one which had been kept in the early 
days of the internment. It also contains 
letters from the Bishop of London of the 
period, extracts from the Code Napoleon, and 
other items. Sir Cecil Walsh inherited it 
from ‘his father, Percival Walsh, solicitor, 
Oxford, who bought it from the executors of 
his partner, Gorden Dayman, quite a char- 
acter, who had inherited it from his uncle, 
the Rev. William Gorden. Gorden, who was 4 
native of Islip and a graduate of Oxford, was 
presented to Dun’s Tew in 1794 by Sir Henry 
Dashwood, Bart., whose son he took a6 a 
pupil to France in 1802. They were taker 
prisoners in 1803 and had to stay at Verdun 
for eleven years. He had another puoil, 
named Storer, from Jamaica, who according 
to what ‘‘ Détenu ”’ tells us, escaped by rid- 
ing off on a gendarme’s horse. Gorden looked 
after the spiritual welfare of the prisoners, 
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distributed Bibles to them, and superintended 
the distribution of funds to them sent by a 
committee in England (Add. MSS. 38258, 
f, 273). The only other depét which had a 
clergyman was Givet: at other places the 
prayers were read by schoolmasters. Gor- 
den died at Dun’s Tew, May 9, 1837, aged 
sixty-six. 

1806—List of prisoners at Verdun on April 
30, 1806, which notes that there were 612 
prisoners. (P.R.O, — Admiralty Records, 
medical, 103: 441), 

1806—‘ Letters from France, written in the 
years 1803 and 1804, including a particular 
account of Verdun and the situation of the 
British captives in that city [ii, 211-330]’ 
by James Forbes, F.R.S, (London: 2 vols. : 
8vo.: containing between them 894 pp.: 2 
illustrations of Verdun. Forbes (1749-1819), 
who is dealt with in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ is best 
known for his ‘Oriental Memoirs.’ He 
went to France during the Peace of Amiens 
and reached Paris with his wife and only 
daughter the very day after the decree for 
the detention of all British subjects was 
passed. After seven or eight months of com- 

arative liberty, during which he visited his 
Prother at Tours, he was relegated to Verdun, 
where he arrived Dec. 17, 1803. He was 

allowed to return to England in June, 1804. 
His daughter married René de Montalembert, 
and became the mother of Charles de Montal- 
embert, the historian, whom Forbes brought 
up. Mrs. Oliphant called him the ‘‘ parent 
of Montalembert’s  soul.’’ The volume 
consists of ninety-five letters, 

1808-1810—Negotiations with France about 
the exchange of prisoners (P.R.O.—W.O., I. : 

1113, pp. 29-31). 

1810-1812—Exchange of prisoners of War 
(P.R.O.—W.O. I. : 915). The volume, which 
is devoted entirely to correspondence on the 
subject, begins on Jan. 6, 1810, and ends 
on Oct. 2, 1812, and contains 427 pages. It 
does not, however, afford much information 
about particular: prisoners, and contains the 
names of very few of them. One proposal 
deals with what may be called the rate of 
exchange: peers’ sons and Privy Councillors 
were to be exchanged for French colonels and 

post-captains, while baronets and knights were 

to be exchanged for field officers and com- 

Manders, 

1810—James Henry Lawrence (1773-1840), 
who called himself a Knight of Malta, and 
is dealt with in the ‘D.N.B.’ by Dr. Gar- 
nett, wrote what is probably the most minute 
account of British prisoners in France and 








especially at Verdun, in his book, the title 
of which explains its range: 


A Picture of Verdun, or the English detained 
in France: their arrestation, detention at 
Fontainbleau and Valenciennes: confinement 
at Verdun: incarceration at Bitsche: amuse- 
ments: sufferings: indulgences granted to 
some: acts of extortion and cruelty practised 
on others: characters of General and Madame 
Wirion: list of those who have been permitted 
to leave, or who have escaped out of France: 
occasional poems: and anecdotes of the 
principal détenus.—From the portfolio of a 
Détenu ones Henry Lawrence}. (London: 
printed for T. H. Hookham, junr. and E. T. 
Hookham: 2 vols: 12mo: the two containing 
555 pp.: ten plates) 


He describes the clubs, racing and gaming 
indulged in (pp. 97-134). 

1811, April—Return (P.R.O.—W.O. 3: 
157: p. 294) of the number of prisoners who 
continued to be borne upon the return of 
their respective corps. They had mostly been 
captured in the Peninsula, though some were 
taken on the French and others on the Italian 
coast and a few on a passage from Ireland. 
The prisoners, 2,158 in all, represented thirty- 
seven British regiments, with seven line bat- 
talions of the King’s German Legion and the 
Brunswickers. There were no commissioned 
officers, but 83 sergeants, 15 drummers, and 
2,050 rank and file, 

1811, July—The names of 107 seamen 
prisoners, belonging to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
North Shields, South Shields, Sunderland, 
Scarborough, York, Whitby and Berwick-on- 
Tweed, were printed in the Newcastle Adver- 
tiser, July, 1811, from the pocket-book of 
Captain John Simpson, Rotherhithe, who had 
been captured in 1802 and released on account 
of ill-health. The list was reprinted in 
‘ N. and Q.’ (Jan. 25, 1915; 11 S. xi. 66). 

1813—‘ The Englishman at Verdun or the 
prisoner oi Peace: a drama in five acts.’ By 
James Lawrence (London: 8vo.: pp. 192). 
The play, which is in verse was written at 
Verdun in 1806. It contains twenty-five 
characters, including Wirion camouflaged as 
General Vaurien and his wife. Lawrence, as 
already noted, was the ‘‘ Détenu,’’ who wrote 
‘A Picture of Verdun.’ 

1814—‘ Narrative of a forced journey 
through Spain and France as a prisoner of 


war.’ By General Lord Blayney (London: 
2 vols.). 

1815?—‘ Journal of Sergeant Daniel 
Nicol.’ Nicol, who enlisted in the Gordon 


Highlanders in 1794, was wounded and cap- 
tured at Talavera in July, 1809, and was 
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eventually sent to Briancon, where he spent 
three years, arriving at Plymouth on Apr. 22, 
1814. The original Journal is in the posses- 
sion of his great-granddaughter, who lives 
at 17, West Brighton Crescent, Portobello. 
Parts of it were published in a ramshackle 
book, ‘ With Napoleon at Waterloo,’ edited 
by MacKenzie MacBride (London: Francis 
Griffiths: 1911: pp. 9-68: 86-103: 205-244). 

1836—‘ Narrative of a captivity in France 
from 1809 to 1814.’ By Richard Langton 
(London: Smith, Elder: 2 vols.: 8vo.: the 
two containing 581 pp.: with ten plates). 
Langton was captured on May 21, 1809, off 
St. David’s Head, while sailing from Liver- 
pool to the West Indies in the brig Scorpio. 
He was taken first to Cambrai and then to 
Verdun. 

1904—‘ Napoleon’s British visitors and cap- 
tives, 1801-1815.’ By John Goldsworth 
Alger (London: Constable: 8vo.: pp. 350) ; 
does not contain much information about Ser- 
vice prisoners, 

1912—‘ Eminent English men and women in 
Paris [1804-1850].’ By Roger Boutet de Mon- 
vel (London: Nutt: 8vo.: pp. 530). This 
book, which was crowned by the French Aca- 
demy in 1912, is not very helpful. 

1914—‘ Napoleon the Gaoler: personal re- 
miniscences and adventures of British sailors 
and soldiers during the great captivity.’ By 
Edward Fraser (London: Methuen: 8vo.: 
pp. 324: with 12 illustrations). It deals 
mostly with sailors, 

1917—‘ English prisoners of war at Ver- 
dun, 1803-14.’ By Felicien Pascal, trans- 
lated by E. Andrews in the Fortnightly 
Review (September, 1917, pp. 414-425). This 
is a very tenuous article, 

1937—‘ Prisoners at Verdun’: 15 letters 
full of information in the Sunday Times, 
July 25, Aug. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 and Sept. 5. 

It is very difficult to decide how many 
British prisoners were held by the French. 
There are no doubt lists of them in the French 
archives, but, so far as I have discovered, 
there are no detailed lists in our P.R.O. 
Furthermore, when we get figures, it is not 
easy to distinguish between military and 
naval prisoners, and those from the mercan- 
tile marine and private citizens. It is typi- 
cal of the difficulties surrounding the sub- 
ject that Captain C. B. Norman, in his 
‘Battle Honours of the British Army,’ from 
1662, published in 1911, does not include 
prisoners. Great variations occur in the esti- 
mates. For instance, Sergeant Daniel Nicol, 
in his unpublished journal, says that in 1814 





there were in one province alone—he was 
writing from Rennes—55,000 British, 
Austrian, Prussian, Russian and _ Spanish 


prisoners. On Jan. 7, 1812, our War Office 


gave the following figures (W.O, 1: 915; 
p. 379): 
Arras (about) 1,100 
Besancon 1,260 
Bitche 180 
Briancon 2,000 
Cambrai 1,900 
Givet 1,000 
Longwy 1,600 
Mont Dauphiné 
or Lyons 960 
mostly foreigners in our service 
Sarre Libre 2,300 
Valenciennes 1,400 
Verdun 840 
14,480 


Besides these, there were twenty at Sedan, 
whither they had been sent for attempted 
escape, and several in Paris, so that the total 
was considered little short of 15,000. 

There are also varied opinions about the 
treatment prisoners received. For example, 
M. Pascal in his Fortnightly Review article 
suggests that the regulations were ‘“ not s0 
bad.’’ He admitted that the prisoners got 
only three halfpennies in cash and a ration 
of half a pound of bread per day ; a roll was 
called at ten o’clock every morning. The 
prisoners at Verdun were confined to the 
walls as soon as the Cathedral bells rang out 
the angelus, and exercise restricted to a walk 
on the rampart made life a poor sort of life. 
Still, they were not shut up together. They 
had no common table where food was supplied 
by rapacious authorities. | There were five 
reading clubs, each with a fairly good library 
and there were plenty of theatrical entertain- 
ments, 

On the other hand, Lord Blayney, who was 
captured in 1811, gives a grim picture of life 
in Verdun :~- 


The prisoners of all ranks were plundered 
by [General Wirion, the governor] himself and 
his underlings in every possible way. From 
those whom he knew possessed fortunes, he 
extracted immense sums as the price of the 
indulgences he granted them, as of refraining 
from sending them to Bitche, which he had the 
power to do without assigning the cause: and 
more than once a number of the most quiet 
prisoners in the depot have been dragged from 
their beds and marched off to that infernal 
cavern, and many of them after suffering two 
years of the most complicated misery in its 
dungeons, when they returned to Verdun were 
still ignorant of the motives of their arrest. 
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Blayney says (ii. 162) that Wirion’s suc- 
cessor, Colonel de Courcelles, in his ‘ villain- 
ous caprice’’ confined (140) midshipmen to 
fhe citadel, where they were subjected to 
every kind of ill treatment and extortion. 
One midshipman, Jackson Pearson, H.M.S. 
Minerva, R.N., died at Verdun 11 March, 
1807, aged twenty-one. He was the son of 
Sir Richard Pearson (1731-1806), who had 
been knighted for his brave resistance to 
Paul Jones, when the latter captured him in 
1779 while Pearson was commanding the 
Serapis. Pearson became Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital in 1800. 

Captain H. W. Stephens, whose list of 
prisoners is printed here, in writing from 
Paris, 13 April, 1810, to Lady Frances Ben- 
tinck, whom he married in 1821, says: “I 
shall if allowed, avoid Verdun, which I 
understand from all quarters is very disagree- 
able.”’ 

Lawrence describes in detail the ‘‘ barbar- 
ous transportation ’’ of a body of détenus to 
Valenciennes in September, 1805, naming 
thirty-one people (‘ Picture of Verdun,’ ii. 
22-46). Sergeant Nicol says that when he 
entered Briancgon in 1811 he saw in the grand 
syuare above 1,000 of his countrymen ‘“‘ in 
a miserable condition, one half of them being 
nearly naked, with pieces of old blanket 
round them.’’ ‘Their condition was “a dis- 
grace to the French nation,’’ for there was 
abundance of clothing in the stores and since 
the month of Mass (1810) 900 suits had 
been given to men who had entered the French 
service. All the shoemakers and tailors were 
taken to Grenoble during the summer of 1811 
to work for the French. In October, 1811, 
there were brought in about 200 condemned 
prisoners from Bitche, many of them officers, 
who had been trying to escape. They were 
closely confined, having only two hours’ 
liberty in the square every fourth day. Cap- 
tain Benjamin Lutyens found his captivity 
not unpleasant, though he did not like Ver- 
dun and got shifted from it. 

To judge from the fate of some of the 
Governors of Verdun, there must have been 
something in the critical attitude of pri- 
soners. Nobody had a good word for General 
Wirion. Blayney called him ‘“‘ as great a 
Togue as the Revolution produced.”” Law- 
rence says he was the son of a pork dealer in 
Picardy and calls him a general of gen- 
darmerie. Wirion, whom Lawrence calls a 
“ Bow Street General,” ultimately committed 
Suicide in the Bois de Boulogne. His wife 
according to some had been a washerwoman. 





Lawrence says she had kept a brothel in 
Paris. Lawrence indeed has much to say 
about the Wirions (ii. 172-225). Langton 
gives a list of Wirion’s successors (i. 291). 
Colonel de Courcelles was dismissed from the 
army, as also was his successor Lieut. 
Demarget. Lieut. Massin and another un- 
named Lieutenant committed suicide: one 
officer was reduced to the ranks and two others 
were dismissed the service, 

Verdun was considered as the depdét for 
officers and ‘‘ the principal part of the gen- 
tlemen detained at the commencement of the 
War.’’ It was said in a document of Jan. 
7, 1812 (W.O. 1; 915, p. 379) that after the 
arrival at Verdun of Colonel Layer, all the 
prisoners got permission to go as far as two 
leagues in the country, on condition of 
returning before the shutting of the gates in 
the evening. Most masters in the Royal 
Navy and pilots were resident at Verdun, 
but they were not paid as officers because 
they had refused to declare their real rank 
‘of lieutenants of the Navy and Marines. 
The same document draws up a list of allow- 
ances paid by France to the different ranks 
of officers, ranging from 250 francs, the 
amount to field-marshals, generals and ad- 
mirals, to 100 francs, the amount for 
colonels, 75 francs, the amount for lieutenant- 
colonels, majors and captains, and 50 francs, 
the amount for lieutenants. The British 
allowance to prisoners was supplemented by 
subscriptions from the Patriotic Fund and 
a committee at Lloyds, which were trans- 
mitted to Verdun through Coutts’s bank. 

The prisoners who escaped had often a hard 
time of it, but that did not deter them from 
making the attempt. Thus a letter dated 
Nov. 11, 1808, from Germain Lavie, brother 
of Sir Thomas Lavie, to Sir Rupert George 
states (W.O. 1: 1118, p. 31) that the number 
of young officers removed from Verdun for 
attempted escape amounted to 140. They 
were placed in close confinement among 
‘*common sailors.’’ Every remonstrance of 
Sir Thomas Lavie to obtain any liberty for 
them had been unavailing. Unless they were 
censored, there must be scattered in private 
possession throughout the country a good 
many letters written by prisoners to their 
friends, which would throw a flood of light 
on the conditions prevailing in France at that 
time. I have, however, been unable to come 
across any specimens of them and therefore 
one must fall back upon printed and pub- 
lished autobiographies or biographies. 

A very curious case of the escape of an 
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officer is recounted by Lieut. Guy G. C. 
L’Estrange of the 31st Foot to Lieut. Col. 
Guy L’Estrange of the 7lst (W.O. 1: 810, 
pp. 157-164). Dating it from Verdun, May 
17, 1811, he says :— 


My dear Guy—On the fifth of February last 
I was put into prison and, an opportunity of 
escape offering, 1 availed myself of it the same 
evening. In company with two lieutenants of 
the Navy [I] descended the ramparts by a 
rope. We immediately set out on foot for 
Rotterdam, travelling principally at night, 
where we arrived in sixteen days. Our money 
was by this time entirely expended, for had we 
had ten louis each, we could have procured a 
passage for England the following day. We 
remained at Rotterdam three weeks and made 
application to a number of English bankers to 
get money for gur bills. But they were afraid 
to assist us. 

A smuggling captain at length agreed to take 
our bills payable on our arrival in England 
for one hundred guineas each for our passage. 
We had not the least idea of being deceived by 
him, as he had before taken over several Eng- 
lish prisoners. The time of the embarkation 
was fixed. The smuggler came for us in a 
carriage to drive us to the place where the 
vessel lay a few leagues down the river. About 
ten o’clock at night the carriage stopped at an 
inn, and he left us in a dark room and went, 
as he said, to get the boat. After remaining 
more than an hour, he returned and told us all 
was ready. 

In the highest spirits possible we left the 
house, but had not proceeded twenty yards 
when we were on a sudden surrounded by gens 
d’armes and put in chains in a moment. ‘They 
never spoke to our guide who went about his 
business. What was our astonishment when 
informed we were in the town of Rotterdam, 
imagining ourselves at least four leagues from 
it. In ten minutes we were lodged in the town 
prison, and since that time have been sent 
from jail to jail, constantly in chains, exposed 
to every species of misery and insult. They 
sent us to Amsterdam where we remained near 
a fortnight, and then got some money from an 
English banker. We have been chain’d, 
march’d and lodged with every description of 
vagabonds, deserters, robbers, murderers and 
gally slaves, covered with vermin of all kinds. 
Notwithstanding, we never lost our spirits. On 
the contrary, we laughed at our misfortunes, 
and treated our persecutors with the utmost 
contempt. 

The general observation was ‘ Foutre que ces 
bougres d’Anglais sont fiers,’ at the same time 
giving our chains an additional screw. I assure 
you I have sometimes had my wrist squeezed 
that the blood burst thro’ the skin. But we 
scorn’d to complain; and the day before yester- 
day we made our entry into Verdun. 

We are closely confined in the Tour 
d’Anguilime, and in daily expectation of our 
trial before the council militaire, which is of 





course mere form, our sentence being already 
passed. Perhaps you don’t know of a late 
decree respecting all prisoners of war attempt. 
ing to return to their countries: they are to be 
sent to the gallies for six years. his is an old 
law of Robespierre’s renewed by an imperial 
decree. There is no distinction whether they 
have broken parole, or not, and two English 
officers have already been sent to the gallies in 
consequence of it. Long before you receive 
this, I shall have been working as a gally slave. 
I trust in God it will one day or other be in 
my power to repay these rascals. 

What a glorious thing it is for Lord Welling. 
ton to have driven them from Portugal. We 
know nothing of his proceedings and have been 
merely told that Massena retreated for want of 
provisions. 

Do not write to inform my family of my 
situation as it would only give them pain and 
be of no service to me. I am doomed to 
remain in France, I shall be as content work- 
ing in the gallies as in any other situation. 
Perhaps, however, it may be possible to effect 
an exchange. 

You will oblige me by informing Colonel 
es Pack of my misfortune as I suppose 
he is with the 7ist in Portugal. From his 
kindness to me ever since I first entered in 
Regiment, I doubt not that he will feel an 
interest in my fate. Should you see Colonel 
D’Urban, I beg I may be affectionately remem- 
bered to him. 

Adieu. This is the last letter I fear T shall 
have an opportunity of sending you. But rest 
assured that in whatever circumstances it shall 
please providence to place me, I shall ever 
remain, 

Yours ete., 


Guy L’Estranee. 


Two master mariners named Cowan and 
Coutts were luckier than L’Estrange. As 
reported in the Annual Register of 1813 (lv. 
46), the pair, who had been confined for 
more than nine years, were picked up on June 
13, 1813, at sea in an open boat, 14ft. long, 
by the frigate Andromache, Captain Tobin, 
while cruising off the west coast of France. 
They had been furnished with bread and 
water, a compass, quadrant and other things 
by an American ship and were two days and 
nights at sea, happily experiencing fine 
weather all the time. But only a few hours 
after they were picked up, a tremendous 
gale came on with a heavy sea, which con- 
tinued more than forty-eight hours, so that 
if they had not been rescued they would have 
been ‘‘ consigned to a watery grave.” The 
American captain who assisted in their 
escape was subsequently captured and taken 
to Plymouth, 

J. M. Buiiocu. 


(To be concluded). 
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CHAUCER ALLUSIONS IN XVIII- 
CENTURY MINOR POETRY. 


Que following references to Chaucer, occur- 
ring in eighteenth-century minor poetry, 
do not appear in Professor Spurgeon’s ‘ Five 
Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion,” On the whole, they are charac- 
teristic of the great body of Chaucer criticism 
of the first three-quarters of the century. 
Chaucer is referred to as the earliest of Eng- 
lish poets, or grouped with Spenser and 
Shakespeare among the great poets of the 
past. Such allusions are purely conventional, 
as are those passages which mention him as 
a comic poet. His scurrility was of course 
famous, and is alluded to by Hoole. 

William Lewis stands apart, in his know- 
ledge of Chaucer and in his enthusiasm for 
him. Two years before the publication of 
Tyrwhitt’s edition of the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ 
which marked the beginning of modern and 
informed criticism of Chaucer, Lewis’s tribute 
to Chaucer’s ‘‘ lively Imagination ’’—a qual- 
ity as yet hardly recognised—is very striking. 
Chaucer, says Lewis, paid Statius the com- 
pliment of imitating him. Dryden had rea- 
lised Chaucer’s superiority to one of the hal- 
lowed Ancients, but in the succeeding cen- 
tury such perceptiveness was rare indeed. 


1709. Watts, Isaac. ‘ Horae Lyricae.’ The 
Second Edition, Altered and much En- 
larged. London, 1709. Preface—p. xxi. 
{Not in first edition. ] 

‘Tis my Opinion that Blank Verse may be 
written with all due Elevation of Thought in a 
modern Stile without borrowing any thing 
from Chaucer’s Tales, or running back so far 
as the Day of Colin the Shepherd, and the 
Reign of the Fairy Queen. 

1753. Smart, Christopher. ‘ The Hilliad: 
an Epic Poem.’ London, 1753. p. 20. 
(Note to ver. 8). 


Pimp,] An old English word for a mean 
fellow; see Cuaucer and Spencer. 


1762. Whitehead, William. ‘A Charge to 
the Poets.’ London, 1762. p. 11. 
Through Fame’s long rubric, down from 

Chaucer’s time, 
Few fortunes have been rais’d by lofty rhime. 


1764. Grainger, James. ‘The Sugar-Cane: 
A Poem.’ In Four Books. With 
Notes. London, 1764. p.6. (Note to 
Book I, ver. 22). 

Sugar is twice mentioned by Chaucer, who 
flourished in the fourteenth century. 











1766. Langhorne, John. ‘Genius and 
Valour: A Pastoral Poem.’ Written 


in Honour of a Sister Kingdom. 1763. 
(Published in ‘ The Poetical Works 
of John Langhorne.’ In two volumes. 
London, 1766). Vol. i., p. 20. 


Tor James the Muses tun’d their sportive 


ays, 
And bound the Monarch’s brow with 
CHAucER’s bays. 


Arch Humour smil’d to hear his mimic 
strain, 

And plausive Laughter thrill’d thro’ every 
vein. 

1767. Harte, Walter. ‘ Boetius: or, The 
Upright Statesman.’ A _ supposed 


EpistLe From Boetius to his Wife 
RUvSTICIANA. (Published in ‘ The 
Amaranth: or, Religious Poems’ ; 

. London, 1767). Argument, p. 233. 


Chaucer translated it into our language. 
Ibid., p. 236. 


Chaucer, as we have already hinted, gave us 
another version. 

1767. Mickle, William Julius. ‘The Con- 
cubine: a Poem,’ In Two Cantos. In 
the Manner of Spenser. Oxford, 
1767. p. 13. (Later re-printed, with 
alterations, as ‘ Sir Martyn’). 

How happy here, with Woodstocks laughing 

Swain, 

And Avons Swan of peerlesse Memorie, 

To saunter through the Dasie-spangled Plain, 
When Fancys sweetest Impe Dan Spenser 

joins the Train. 

Lewis, William Lillington. ‘ The 
Thebaid of Statius, translated into 
English Verse, with Notes and Obser- 
vations; and a Dissertation upon the 


1773. 


whole by Way of Preface.’ The 
second edition corrected. London, 
1773. 


Preface, Vol. 1, p. xx. Nothing is a greater 
Argument of Statius’s Merit, than the verbal 
Imitations of Chaucer, who was perhaps a 
Poet of the most lively Imagination of any 
amongst the Moderns. 


Ibid., Vol. i., p. 255. 
ver. 279). 
This part of the Ceremonies is copied by 
Chaucer in his Palamon and Arcite, which I 
shall give the Reader in Mr. Dryden’s Words. 


Ibid., Vol. ii., p. 298. (Note to Book 

XII, ver. 709). 

Chaucer, who in his Palamon and Arcite has 
taken great Liberties with our Author, and 
almost transcribed some Passages (as will be 
seen in the Sequel) mentions the Argive Ladies 
entring this Temple. 


(Note to Book VI, 
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Here in this Temple of the Goddesse 
Clemence, 

We have been waiting all this fourtenight: 
ete. 


Ibid., Vol. ii., p. 301. (Note to Book XII, 
ver. 795). 


So Chaucer. 
mencioune. 


This Duke, of whom I make 


(12 lines quoted.) 


Ibid., Vol. ii., p. 302. (Note to Book XII, 
ver. 803). 


It will not I apprehend, be an unpleasing 
Task to the Reader to compare this Speech 
with the last quoted Author’s on the same 
Subject. 

The oldest Ladie of them all spake. 

(40 lines quoted.) 


Ibid., Vol. ii., p. 305. (Note to Book XII, 
ver. 869). 


Let us see what Chaucer says. 
This gentil Duke downe from his Horse 
stert. 


(13 lines quoted.) 


1773. Lyttleton, George. ‘ Blenheim.’ Writ 
at the University of Oxford in the 
Year 1727. 
(Published in ‘ Poems by the Right 
Honourable the late Lord Lyttleton.’ 
Glasgow, 1773). pp. 25-26. 


.... the theme 
Of future bards in ages yet unborn, 
Inspir’d with Chaucer’s fire, who in these 


groves 

First tun’d the British harp, and _ little 
deem’d 

His humble dwelling should the neighbour be 

Of Buennem, house superb; to which the 
throng 

Of travellers aproaching, shall not pass 

His roof unnoted, but respectful hail 

With rev’rence due. Such honour does the 


muse 
Obtain her fav’rites. 
1776. Mickle, William Julius. ‘ The 


Lusiad; or, The Discovery of India. 
An Epic Poem.’ Translated from The 
Original Portuguese of Luis de 
Camoéns. Oxford, 1776. p. 388. 
(Note to Book IX, ver. 646). 

The description of forests is a favourite topic 
in poetry. Chaucer, Tasso, and Spenser, have 
been happy in it, but both have copied an 
admired passage in Statius. 

Ibid., p. 412. (Dissertation on the Fic- 
tion of the Island of Venus). 

The Island of Venus in Camoens bears a 


more striking resemblance to a passage in 
Chaucer. The following beautiful piece of 


poetical painting occurs in the Assembly of 
the Fowles : 











The bildir Oak, and eke the hardie Ashe. 
(46 lines quoted.) 
. . In a word, the Island of Venus is herg 
sketched out, yet Chaucer was never trans. 
lated into Latin or any a i. of the Con- 
tinent, nor did Camoens understand a line of 
English. The subject was common, and _ the 
same poetical eelings in haucer and 
Camoens, pointed out to each what were the 
beauties of landscapes and of bowers devoted 
to pleasure. 


1783. Hoole, John. ‘Orlando Furioso’: 
Translated from the Italian of Lodo- 
vico Ariosto; with notes: By John 
Hoole. In Five Volumes. London, 
1783. Vol. iii., p. 356 (note to Book 
XXVIII, ver. 1). 

A general grossness then prevailed among 
the poets, particularly of the humorous kind, 
as our own Chaucer will sufficiently prove. 


Ibid., Vol. iti., p. 382 (note to Book 

XXVIII, ver. 591). 

The custom of introducing religious aphor- 
isms, or allusions to texts of scripture, in com- 
position even of the familiar kind, was com- 
mon with the writers of the early ages. Our 
Chaucer abounds with such instances, and 
many may be found in Shakespeare; which 
passages were not then deem’d exceptionable, 
nor, it is probable, gave offence to the nicest 
ear. 

Anna M. OLIvER. 


SIR MATTHEW WOOD, BARONET 
(1768-1843). 


[THE writer of the following article—repro- 

duced from the Western Morning News 
by the courtesy of the Editor—offers it to 
N. and Q.’ both that it may there be placed 
on record, and in the hope of eliciting from 
readers some further information about the 
Wood family. 

In the reign of William III., that loyal 
Devonian, the Rev. John Prince (born at 
Axminster’ 1643), a Vicar of Berry 
Pomeroy, Devon, compiled a chatty and in- 
formative history of ‘The Worthies of 
Devon,’ in which he duly set forth the careers 
of about two hundred famous Devonians, liv- 
ing at various periods. The first edition of 
this book was published in 1701. 

This author died many years before the 
birth of Sir Matthew Wood, otherwise ‘the 
baronet would doubtless have been includ 
among the illustrious men of Devon, whose 
lives were so admirably chronicled by the 
indefatigable John Prince. 

The father of Matthew Wood was a cer 
tain William Wood, who was born at Tiver- 
ton in 1738, where he carried on the business 
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of a woollen and serge merchant, his imme- 
diate ancestors being among the first to 
manufacture serge suitable for the Spanish 
market, 

William Wood carried on this branch of 
the business for forty years in a large way 
which enabled him to bring up a numerous 
family, the descendants of whom have dis- 
tinguished themselves in many walks of life, 
amongst them being Sir John Page Wood, 
second baronet, William Page Wood, first 
Baron Hatherley, Lord Chancellor (1868- 
1872), Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., 
G.C.B., Six Henry Trueman Wood, M.A., 
Secretary to the Society of Arts, who died 
in 1928, Mrs. Annie Besant, and the well- 
known Kitty O’Shea. 

William Wood (the father of Matthew) 
married Catherine Cluse in 1766 and shortly 
after that date removed to Exeter and lived 
in the parish of St. Thomas, which is now 
a part of Exeter. After a time he returned 
to Tiverton, where he died and was buried 
in 1809, regretted by all his relations and 
friends and (as his biographer remarks) 
“rich in integrity.’”” His wife Catherine 
died in 1798. 

Matthew (afterwards Sir Matthew) was the 
eldest son of the marriage, and was born, it 
is believed, in Tiverton, 2 June, 1768. His 
early education he received from a school in 
Southgate Street, Exeter, and (so says his 
son, Lord Hatherley), his later one from 
Blundell’s celebrated school at Tiverton. 

At an early age Matthew assisted his 
father William in his business by collecting 
serge from the cottages where it was manu- 
factured, and on one occasion, owing to the 
sudden illness of his father, was sent to 
Exeter to dispose of some goods to the cele- 
brated merchant, Baring, of Exeter; on 
returning home after dark, his horse started 
and threw him, causing a severe wound on 
his cheek, the scar of which he bore until 
the day of his death. 

At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
to his first cousin, John Newton, hop dealer, 
of Fore Street, Exeter. 

When he was nineteen he was living at the 
house of a Mr, Waymouth, who had among 
his friends Dr. Walcot (‘‘ Peter Pindar ’’), 
Mr, Baring (father of Lord Ashburton), and 
Mr, Gibbs, the father of Mr, Vicary Gibbs, 
with all of whom Matthew became acquainted 
When visiting at Mr. Waymouth’s country 
house at Topsham. 

In 1787, whilst carrying out the duties of 
4 merchant’s assistant, he was sought out by 





which he accepted. To enable him to reach 
London, he bought a horse and started from 
Exeter, making his way through several 
counties, where he transacted business on be- 
half of his employers. After remaining three 
or four days in London, he started on 
another journey to the East and North of 
England. Later on he set up in_ business 
for himself and in 1795 married Maria, the 
daughter of Mr. John Page, a surgeon, of 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, who had as one of his 
pupils (in 1771) George Crabbe, the Suffolk 
poet. In 1804 Matthew was partner with a 
Col. Edward Wigan, of Southwark, London, 
hop factor, the firm being known as Wood, 
Wigan and Wood; he was also largely inter- 
ested in the copper mine of Wheal Crennis 
in Cornwall. In 1809 he became Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex. He was uniformly 
a Liberal in politics, strongly opposed to the 
Corn Laws, and, though a Nonconformist, 
was a firm advocate for Catholic emancipa- 
tion, also supporting the cause of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

Lord Hatherley, in his own memoirs 
(vol. i., p. 6), says: ‘‘ Although my father 
had been originally brought up as a Dis- 
senter all his children were baptised as mem- 
bers of the Church of England, to which my 
mother belonged, and were trained pursuant 
to its doctrines.’’ In the years 1815 and 1816 
Matthew Wood was Lord Mayor of London 
for two successive years, an event which had 
not occurred in the annals of the City of 
London for centuries. Lord Romilly, in his 
memoirs, remarks that he was _ personally 
acquainted with Matthew Wood and that his 
conduct during his Mayoralty was highly 
meritorious. A medal was struck and a son- 
net composed by Charles and Mary Lamb in 
his honour. In 1816 the City of London 
municipal authorities built a state barge for 
use on the River Thames for ceremonial occa- 
sions; it cost £5,000, and was named the 
Maria Wood, after Matthew Wood’s 
eldest daughter. 

In 1817 Wood was returned as Member of 
Parliament for the City of London and sat 
continually until the day of his death in nine 
successive Parliaments. He was one of the 
chief friends and advisers of Queen Caroline, 
the unfortunate wife of George IV. He and 
one of his sons (who acted as interpreter) 
obtained evidence in Italy to rebut the accu- 
sations which had been brought against her. 
When George III died, Matthew met Queen 
Caroline in Burgundy, accompanying her to 
England, and on her entry into London in 


4 London firm, who offered him a good post, | 1820 sat by her side in an open landau. 
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Queen Caroline resided in his house at No. 77, 
South Audley Street, for a time, 

Matthew Wood’s conduct in the Queen 
Caroline affair attracted the attention of 
Elizabeth Wood, the maiden sister of John 
Wood, the wealthy banker of Gloucester, 
which led to the subsequent introduction to 
the banker himself. These two Woods were 
in no way related to Matthew Wood, and had 
no descendants. Elizabeth Wood left 
Matthew Wood, at her death, a house in 
Gloucester, and on her brother, the banker’s, 
decease in 1836, the residue of his estate was 
shared amongst the four executors of his will, 
Alderman Matthew Wood being one. The 
will was disputed, but maintained, and 
Matthew Wood received over £100,000, 
including the estate of Hatherley, in 
Gloucester. The affairs of the Duke of 
Kent were administered by Matthew Wood 
as his trustee. When Queen Victoria was 
dining at the City of London Guildhall on 
9 Nov., 1837, she created Matthew Wood a 
baronet ; this was the first title she conferred 
in her reign and was given on account of = 
sonal friendship. Sir Matthew Wood died 
25 Sept., 1843, aged seventy-five, at Matson 
House, near Gloucester City, the residence 
of his son-in-law, Edwin Maddy, D.C.L., and 
was buried in a vault in Hatherley Church- 
yard. His wife, Lady Maria Wood, died at 
Ramsgate, Kent, in 1848. 

Sir Matthew Wood left five surviving 
children, three sons and two daughters, as 
follows : 

I. Sir John Page Wood, 2nd Baronet, born 
at Woodbridge, Suffolk, in 1796. He was 
chaplain and private ~secretary to Queen 
Caroline and the Duke of Sussex. He was 
also Vicar of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, London, 
and Cressing, in Essex. He married Emma 
Caroline, youngest daughter of Admiral 
Sampson Michell, of Kenwyn, Cornwall, who 
served in the Portuguese service. She was 
born at Lisbon in 1802. Lady Wood was the 
author of many novels and an accomplished 
artist; she died in 1879. Sir John Page 
Wood died in 1868. His youngest child was 
the celebrated Field Marshal Sir Evelyn 
Wood, V.C., G.C.B., who died in 1919. 

II. William Page Wood, born in 1801. 
Lord Chancellor of England, who was after- 
wards created Lord Hatherley. He was born 
at his father’s house in Falcon Square, 
London, 29 Nov., 1801. He died in 1881 


without issue. 


III. Western Wood, born 1804, of London, 
merchant M.P. He married Sarah Letitia 
Morris in 1829 and had issue. 








IV. Maria Elizabeth Wood, married in 
1822 to Edwin Maddy, D.C.L., of Matson 
House Gloucester. 

V. Catherine Wood, married in 1830 to 
Charles Stephens, of Earley Court, Berks, 

The present Baronet (the 6th) is Sir John 
Stuart Page Wood, of Hatherley House, 
Gloucester, Lieut.-Commander, R.N., who 
has two sons, John Hatherley Page Wood, 
born 1921, and Matthew, born 1922. 

There may be in Tiverton or elsewhere those 
who have in their possession pedigrees or 
particulars of this family, and the writer of 
this article would be grateful if notes of these 
could be sent to him, He would also like to know 
if there are any existing Tiverton Nonconform. 
ist registers of births and deaths for the period 
covering the years 1690 to 1857, as some of 
these were not lodged at Somerset House some 
years since when they should have been. 
Especially valuable would be any particulars 
of William Wood (the father of Sir Matthew 
Wood), who was born in 1758. The particu- 
lars here given are derived from members of 
the Wood family, the ‘D.N.B.,’ and other 


sources, Henry Hartow. 


SHAKESPERE OF 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


the fourteenth century the name of 
Shakespere had become established in 


BY 


Nottingham. The Borough Records (W. H. 
Stevenson, i, 166) include a memorandum 
dated 8 Nov. 1357, recording that John 


Shakespere complained of Richard de Cot- 
grave, spicer, that he had sold him a stick 
of ‘‘saundres’’ for brasil, contrary to war- 
ranty. A recent edition of a popular book 
on surnames makes a prominent display of 
this official entry as illustrating one of the 
earliest known examples of the name Shake- 
spere. Actually, as readers of ‘ N. and Q’ 
cannot but be aware, the familiar appellative 
has been traced in nine other counties of 
England, as well as in Dublin, at earlier 
dates, a Gloucestershire William Sakespere 
heading the list by being hanged for robbery 
in 1248. ; 
John Shakespere of Nottingham is noticed 
again in 1360, in a cross-action for assault, 
and the following year he is prominent in 4 
much more serious affair.‘ The Gaol Delivery 
Roll for 1263 records his arrest on suspicion 
of having, on 14 March, 1360/1, feloniously 
killed John Hester, the younger. The jurors 
found that the parties being at variance an 
contumelious words passing between them, 
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Hester threw Shakespere to the ground, and 
attempted to stab him, but the latter, solely 
in self-defence, drew his knife, and struck 
Hester ‘‘a single blow on the breast whereof 
he forthwith died.”’ The full record of this 
common-place brawl provides a striking com- 
mentary on the difficulty of obtaining justice. 
Shakespere having already spent a long time 
in prison, is now remitted to await the King’s 
grace. Obviously very poor, his chattels being 
appraised at only 3d., he was fortunate in 
obtaining release with his fees unpaid, and 
for these he suffered outlawry in 1367, evi- 
dently having decamped as the only solution 
to his difficulties, 

The name continued to flourish 
county, particularly in Nottingham and 
Mansfield. William Shakspeyr was sworn a 
juryman in Nottingham in 1479 (K.B.9, 350, 
No, 25). Of the Mansfield family, William 
Shakespere of the City of London in 1561 
exhibited a bill of complaint in the Court of 
Chancery alleging that one Rowland Dayne 
had wrongfully entered into possession of his 
copyhold lands in Mansfield (C3, 166/85). 
In the British Museum (Add, MS. 24591) 
are extracts from the Mansfield parish regis- 
ters, which being copied in pencil and grow- 
ing fainter with the passing years, the ear- 
lier entries may be added, 

Baptisms : 1575, 27 Nov. Julian, daughter of 
Richard Shaxpeare. 1578, 17 Aug. Robert, 
son of Thomas Shaxpeare. 1608, 16 Nov. Alice, 
daughter of Robert Shakespeare. 1612, 18 Feb. 
John, son of Robert Shaxpere. 

Marriages; 1559, 12 Nov. Richard Shayk- 
speare and Barbara Sleightholme. 1582, 29 
July. Robert Newton and Mary Sheckspeare. 


mt 30 July. Robert Shakespeare and Alice 
irk. 

Burials: 1562, 18 Aug. or Sept. 
Richard Shakespere. 1563, 22 Aug. Johan, 
daughter of John Shakspear. 1564, 3 July. 
Alan (?) son of Peter Shakspere. 1569, 17 Oct. 
John, son of Richard Shakspere. 1573, 20 Nov. 
Barbara, wife of Richard Shakspere. 1578, 
l4 Apr. Richard Shaxpere. 1579, 17 Aug. John, 
son of —— Shaxpere. 1581, 9 June. Robert 
Shaxpere. 1609, 5 Apr. Alice, daughter of 
Robert Shakespere. 


in the 


John and 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


(0 PARALLELS FROM THE GREEK.— 

It has been said that if a dog bites a 
man, that is not news, but should a man bite 
a dog, that would be news. Similarly, when 
the soothsayers announced a great prodigy—a 
snake twined round a key—Plutarch’s Spar- 
tan could see no prodigy in the matter; had 
the key been twined round the snake, that 
would have been a prodigy. 








An earnest Anglo-Catholic who knew no 
Italian, being presented to the Pope, ad- 
dressed him in Latin as ‘‘ Sancte Pater ’”’ ; but 
‘this, pronounced English fashion, reached 
the Papal ear as ‘‘ Sancte Peter,’ and His 
Holiness was much gratified by what seemed 
a delicate admission of his apostolate. In the 
same way, Alexander the Great, visiting the 
priest of Zeus Ammon in Libya, was greeted 
by that august person with the words 
& raidws, a foreigner’s error for mraidiov 
‘“my child.”’ Alexander heard this as 
mai Aus , ‘‘ son of Zeus,’’ a status which he 
affected, and he was naturally delighted to 
have such authority for the claim. 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


VAULT OF THE FIRTH FAMILY (See 
clxxii. 223; s.v. ‘ Ohurchyard of St. 
John’s, Westminster’).—Among the graves 
on the north side that will be encroached 
upon for the purpose of the widening of 
Horseferry Road, which is now in progress, 
is the vault of the Firth family. There is 
a reference to this vault in the Book of Re- 
ference to the Plans of the London County 
Council’s General Powers Bill, In Parlia- 
ment, Session 1936-7, No. 75, T.P. 9-3, 
13 Nov., 1936, p. 44, viz.: ‘* Description of 
Property I. Disused Burial Gaed vault, 
and store, St. John’s Gardens, Owner: 
Rev. J. R. Barry, Rector. Occupier: West- 
minster City Council. Plan: Sheet No. 3.” 
This Bill is now on the Statute Book as 
L.C.C. (General Powers) Act, 1937. 
1 Edward VIII and 1 George VI, Ch. xci. 
For the churchyard, see Section 5, sub-section 
(1) (b), and, Section 19, sub-sections (1), (2), 
(3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8). Further informa- 
tion regarding this churchyard will be found 
in the 45th and 46th Yearly Reports of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association. 
The inscription on the fine ledger stone 
which covers the vault is also worth copying 
as a record of longevity in Westminster: 
In this vault are deposited the remains of 
Mr. Samuel Firth of this parish who departed 
this life 29 February 1812 in the 96th. year of 
his age. Also George Frederick Firth grand- 
son of the above died 12 March 1812 aged 6 
months & 12 days. Also Elizabeth Firth wife 
of the above died 29 September 1816 aged 78 
years. Also Mary Ann who died 30 March 1844 
aged 46. Also Elizabeth Firth died 6 Novem- 
ber 1847 aged 54 years. Also James Firth died 
13 April 1848 aged 77 years. Also Samuel 
Thomas Firth died 20 March 1851 aged 43 
years. Also Sarah relict of James Firth died 
29 January 1852 aged 80 years. 


G. W. Wricat. 
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R d ) . Reference is made to George, Earl of Gene 
eaders Queries. Lindsay, who seeks Dryden’s protection, he with 

having been ‘‘a fellow collegian at Cam. main 

OVERNORS OF ST. HELENA: POR- | bridge,’”’ and who is eventually ‘‘ installed in § he o 
TRAITS WANTED.—I have just com-| his old comrade’s family,’’ together with time 
pleted a History of St. Helena, which is to | ‘‘ valets, horses, and a numerous retinue,” Ay 
be published this spring by Messrs. Cassell, | which necessitated the enlargement of the eight 
and am writing this to ask your assistance. | ‘‘ Woolwich brewer’s hovel ’’ into an “ele. ness 
I am very anxious to discover if any por- | gant mansion”’ with “‘baths, a charming J [ond 


traits exist of any of the early Governors of | kiosk, furnished with modest sumptuousness, 
the island in the days of the Hon. East | an extensive library, richly supplied.’’ Sub. 
India Company, between the years 1673 and | sequently Lindsay is recalled to Court, and MA 
1834, when St. Helena was taken over by the | in return for the ‘‘ elegant mansion ’’ which ( 


Crown. he leaves to Dryden, he claims the hand of § whil 
The only portraits known to me are those | the niece Nancy in marriage, and the dedica- — mari 
of Governors Mark Wilks and Hudson Lowe, | tion of Dryden’s ‘ Juvenal.’ to sé 
who were in charge of the island during the Who was the author of this article, and not | 
captivity of Napoleon. is there any authority for the incidents? do n 
Five Governors in particular are of import- P. D. Monpy. Fir 


ance, and although I have been unable to 
trace a portrait of any of them in the pub- OLLOND ARMS.—Would someone kindly pu 


lic galleries, it is possible that such may be give me the arms of the Hollond family 

in the possession of their descendants. living in Stanmore some seventy years ago? | % #! 
These, with the dates of their governor- W. W. Drverr the 1 

ships, are as follows: “ces ’ 


Sir Richard Munden, 1673. 

Captain Isaac Pyke, 1714-1738. 

Captain Robert Jenkins (of Jenkin’s ear 
fame), 1740. 

Charles Hutchinson, Esq., 1747-1764. 

Colonel Robert Brooke, 1787-1801. 

I shall be most grateful for news of the Toun 
existence and whereabouts of any portraits E. RB. N. be v 


A objec 
of these or of any other Governor of St. HY ] 


; ; ; POMONE.—Can anyone tell me whether 
Hislens during the proprietorship of the this Greek word Pe oe or endurance) - 
East India Company. : 


has, like Patience and Constance, ever been 


HE OAK IN THE BRACKEN.—So, as ‘HI 

children, we interpreted the pattem | ) 
made by cutting a bracken stem across; and dalle 
so Meredith says in ‘The Woods of Wester- medi 
main.’ In Erasmus’ ‘ Colloquies’ it is an whit 
eagle. More information is desired, 


Puitip Goss. 


used as a woman’s Christian name? [P 

RYDEN’S HERMITAGE.—TI have a cut- C. H. leng 

ting from Le Courrier De L’Europe, un- P 193; 

dated, of an article entitled ‘ L’Hermitage de ONUMENTAL BRASSES IN NORTH- (10 
Dryden,’ signed Amedée de Bast. (Extrait ERN COUNTIES.—Can any reader tell 

de ‘Une Arabesque,’ nouvelle publication de | an invalid reader of ‘N. and Q.’ if the oie 

la Société des Gens de Lettres). monumental brasses remaining in the churches | 


tT 

It deals with a period when John Dryden, | in England have ever been tabulated? 1 oF 
‘poor and unknown to his contemporaries | wish to know how many there are in the five 

. , had retired to a wretched house some | northern counties of England—Northumler- ' 
miles from London . . . sold to him on| land, Durham, Yorkshire, Cumberland and M 
credit by a Woolwich brewer,” and describes | Westmorland. I particularly wish to know 
a visit to him paid by Sir Charles Blount, | the number in Co. Durham, and the names if 
who is ushered in by the poet’s niece, Nancy. | possible. I have no means of seeing, or get- y 

Blount—described by Dryden in this | ting to see, published works on this subject, A 
(? imaginary) interview as ‘‘the most faith- | and unfortunately have to rely on others 


ful, the best of all my friends, or rather the | helping me. M. J. H. Pe: 
sole remaining one’’—refers to his ‘“‘ little an 
Estate in Middlesex,’’ and to the fact that UVAL, AN _ XVIII-CENT. JEWEL- the 
he is “‘ going to publish my Anima Mundi LER.—Could any one give me informa- bee 
to be soon followed by La Grande Diane des | tion about a jeweller named Duval who, about 





Ephésiens.”’ the middle of the eighteenth century, seems 
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to have been well-known both in London and 
Geneva, and to have been on friendly terms 
with very illustrious customers? I believe his 
main establishment was at Geneva, and that 
he only came over to London from time to 
ime. 

' Apropos of that, were there, in the 
eighteenth century, many tradesmen in busi- 
ness in Geneva who had branch houses in 
London, or vice versa? 

L. L. 


ARRIAGES ABROAD.—Are there any re- 
cords of soldiers or sailors married abroad 
while on service? Recently I enquired re 
marriages at the Hague, but was merely told 
to search at individual churches. As I did 
not know anything about the country, I could 
do nothing. E. E. Core. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 


pLuRA FAMILY OF BATH.—Can any 
reader give any particulars of a family 
of this name, living in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century ? 

Oe Wek 


E PITT CLUB.—Can any readers give 
me information about an _ association 
called the Pitt Club, whose members had a 
medallion showing a cameo of William Pitt, 
white on a jet-black oval, and with a motto 
round it, Non sibi sed patriae vizit. I should 
be very grateful for any details as to the 
objects of the association, number of mem- 
bers, date of foundation and ending. 
J. H. Barine. 
{Pitt Clubs and Pitt Medals are discussed at 


length at 7 S. v. 187, 357; vi. 89; 8 S. viii. 108, 
193; ix. 13, 116; x. 15; 10 S. 149, 210.] 


({0OSEBERRIES AS A RARITY.—I have 

read somewhere that gooseberries, now 
among the commonest summer fruits, were 
rarities in the eighteenth century. Was this 


80} E. 0. L. 


MAW FAMILY.—Of Ferryhill, Co. Dur- 
ham (1750-1800). I seek information. 


e. Oo ee 


AMERICAN ENGLISH: ‘ WORKING- 
, MEN.”—The other day I came across 
‘workingmen” spelt in one word, in an 
American book, used clearly as equivalent for 
workmen.”’ Is it the more general word of 
the two? Or is there some difference in their 
meaning ? HER 














YRON: DATE OF LETTER TO THE 

PRESS.—Some ten or more years ago, a 
letter signed by, I think, four Prime Minis- 
ters, or ex-Ministers, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Bal- 
four, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Lloyd George, ap- 
peared in The Times, appealing to the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster to admit a bust 
or other memorial of Byron into the Abbey. 
What was the date of this letter? 


ae ae 


" [JNWELL.”—The first date for this word 

in the Shorter Oxford Historical Dic- 
tionary is ‘‘a 1450”’ and it is further said 
that in earlier use it was ‘‘ chiefly dial. or 
U.S.”’ Chesterfield apologises in letters for 
using it, considering it an Irishism, and ex- 
pressive, though doubtfully correct. How far 
back can it be traced in Ireland, and was it 
from Irish English that it passed to the 
Unted States? 

H. S. B. 


MODERN FOLK-LORE: POKING THE 
FIRE.—One is still admonished that one 
should not ask any one to poke one’s fire 
whom one has not known for seven years. 
How old is this piece of wisdom, and what 
superstition may be behind it? a 


USKIN: REFERENCE WANTED.—Some- 
where Ruskin declares that it is “the 
purest and most thoughtful minds that love 
colour most.” Could anyone give reference? 
Apropos of the sentiment itself—is there any 
reason to think it true? 


Crk 
HRASES.—1. “ All one bruise.” Who in- 
vented this phrase? 
2. “Buckets in a well.” What is the 


ancestry of this phrase for things or persons 
never seen together? 


E. R. N. 


RIGIN OF SONG WANTED.—I wonder if 

any readers can help to discover the origin 

of the song, “ For he’s a jolly good fellow” 

with which we are all so familiar? I am 

anxious to learn if possible when it was first 

sung, and for what, occasion it was written and 
the name of the author (or authors). 


JEANNE MALcoLm. 


L“ QUOTATION : SOURCE WANTED.— 
Where can [I find the following lines 
quoted by St. letter to 
Nectarius (civ.): 
“Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia 
nostri, 
inrita perpetua solvent formidine terras.” 
R. 


Augustine in a 
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VIRGIL AND THE ANTIPODES. 
(clxxiv. 30, 67). 


Hseesices leans to the opinion that St. 
Virgilius, who was made Bishop of Salz- 
burg in a.p, 756, taught the existence of the 
Antipodes and was expelled from the Church. 
Before dealing with this view, I may be 
allowed to point out that Mann, the author 
of ‘The Lives of the Popes in the Early 
Middle Ages,’ thinks that there were three 
Virgils who played a part in the pontificate 
of Pope Zachary. (i.) Virgil, a priest who 
wrote to ask the Pope if a baptism was valid 
when the Latin words used at it were muti- 
lated ; (ii.) St. Virgil, the Apostle of Carin- 
thia, who was made B‘shop of Salzburg, and 
(iii.) a Virgil who tried to sow dissension 
between St. Boniface and the Duke of 
Bavaria, and was acoused of teaching the 
existence of the Antipodes. These three not 
infrequently are rolled up into one. 

It cannot be doubted that in the eighth cen- 
tury the idea of certain of the ancients that 
there was possibly another world beyond the 
equinoctial line was quite well-known. This 
part of the earth was regarded as divided 
into zones; there was a zone where it was 
too hot to live, and a temperate zone. Men 
asked if the temperate zone was inhabited. 
Now the doctrine of the Church required that 
if it were the inhabitants must be descended 
from Adam and Eve, must be subject to origi- 
nal sin, and participators in the redemption 
which is by Jesus Christ. But the ancients 
had a different notion of the origin of man. 
He came into existence haphazard, perhaps 
by a freak of the gods: the Arcadians boasted 
that their ancestors were on the earth before 
the creation of the moon; others, including 
the Athenians, were proud to call the land 
where they lived their mother. Cicero says 
that there were men at the Antipodes different 
to us; Bartolini stresses the fact that Virgil 
taught that their world was lit by a sun and 
moon, other than ours. Probably the Pope 
feared that Virgil held the pagan hypothesis ; 
the mere suggestion of the existence of the 
Antipodes would not have been regarded as 
tainted with heresy, because St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, St. Augustine and Lactantius had 
discussed it. Practically all that we know 
of Virgil’s offence is contained in one short 
sentence of a letter of Pope Zachary to St. 
Boniface: ‘‘If it be true that he teaches 








that beneath the earth there is another 
world and other men, call a council, ex. 
communicate him and (if he be a priest) de 
prive him of his dignity and expel him from 
the Church.’”?’ The Pope then suggested that 
Virgil should be sent to Rome, where there 
would be ‘‘a careful examination ”’ of his 
teaching. There is no record that he was 
ever condemned. Courthope suggests reason- 
ably enough that Virgil satisfied the Pope; 
where Courthope may be wrong is in assun- 
ing that the Virgil who got himself into 
trouble was the St. Virgilius who was after- 
wards canonized. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


*“QPOOF ”’ (clxxiv. 47, 89). — Spoof as 
played by Arthur Roberts was not his 

own invention, though the name may have 
been; it is a sport or pastime of venerable 
antiquity. | Ulysses knew its value. It is 
best played by one person, and has no rules 
or stakes. It comprises every kind of hunm- 
bug, bluff, bunkum, wangling, diddlement 
and imposture; all, in Roberts’s case, harm- 
fess and with a flavour of wit or fun in it. 
Perhaps “ leg-pulling ’’ is the nearest modern 
synonym. Roberts’s variety may have owed 
something to an earlier master, his friend 
Toole, but Arthur developed it, subtilised it, 
added his own brilliant variations, and 
created protective Spoof as a counter to less 
innocent kinds. For example, he once raised 
a spoof shindy that saved Irving’s face in 
public. His spoof French, he declared, de- 
ceived the Russian Ambassador, but the boast 
may have contained a leavening of Spoof. 
Tree and Roberts were friends, and at Wilde’s 
request Tree took him to meet Roberts at 
supper and receive instruction on the name 
and nature of Spoof. Whether Wilde really 
prepared his impromptu epigrams or not, he 
could have needed little teaching. 
Roberts, though a jester, was no fool, albeit 
his irrepressible fits of Spoofery on the boards 
were apt to upset his more serious-minded 
fellow comedians. They loved him better off 
the stage than on it, where he was prone 
erupt spontaneous gags and wheezes without 
warning, aloud or aside according to their 
character. His theory and practice of Spoof 
are outlined in his second volume of 
memoirs, where he occasionally demonstrates 
it on the reader. The book was written by 
Augustus John’s advice, and its frontispiece 
is his promised reward, the writer’s portrait. 
(See ‘Fifty Years of Spoof,’ John Lane, 
1927). Yvette Guilbert, also, did a signed 
portrait for him, but it was her own in Mr 
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provised charcoal on his shirt-front. He 
straightway refused £100 for it, and when 
he woke next morning his wife had spoofed 
him out of it by sending the shirt to the 
wash. The germs of his own particular style 
of Spoof are discernible in a much earlier 
and much smaller book of his. Roberts out- 
lived his little world and its focus, the old 
Strand, and died six years ago; but Spoof 


goes on for ever. W. W. Gu. 


Since writing the foregoing 1 have found 
my copy of Roberts’s first book, which I 
thought was lent or lost-—much the same thing. 
In ‘The Adventures of Arthur Roberts by 
Rail, Road and River,’ Arrowsmith, 1895, 
pp. 167 to 177 inclusive are devoted to a 
description and history of Spoof—eleven pages 
of the purest Spoof, not excepting, I fear, the 
“real old game for two players’’ of p. 169. 
The account does, however, take the word back 
to the T'opical Times of 1884, which is five 
years prior to the “‘ earliest appearance ”’ date 
in the Oxford Dictionaries. The etymology 
is obscure to me, but a spelling ‘‘ Spouf ’’ was 
also in use at that epoch. 


we .-6, 
“(\PPOSITE NUMBER”: NEAT DEFI- 
NITION WANTED  (clxxiv. 47, 
87).—Is this too abstract? ‘‘ Of persons or 


things: a corresponding unit in a compar- 
able (usually contrasted) setting.”’ 


W. W. G. 


yAcNa CARTA ISLAND (clxxiv. 12, 52, 

64).—An account of the island may be 
found in G. W. J. Gyll’s ‘ History of Wrays- 
bury’ (1862), pp. 50 et seq. I have in my 
possession two leases of the island, one dated 
4 Dec., 1856, and the other 23 Dec., 1874. 
Each has a schedule of fixtures containing 
the following : 

Magna Charta Chamber—hearth with 
coloured tiles—iron fire plate—ancient lock 
and handle to door—ditto iron hinges—the oak 
carved panelling round room (defective)—two 
shutters painted—walls perfect with twenty-six 


shields. 
R. R. A. Watker. 


“TOUILLE ” (clxxiv. 64).—Could we have 
" & reference for the Low Latin hullae, 
said by Larousse to be the origin of the 
French houille, pit-coal? The only books I 
tan consult are Hatzfeld and Darmesteter’s 
Dictionary (undated), which describes the 
tench as a word of the Walloon dialect, 
origin unknown, and Kérting’s ‘ Lateinisch- 
Tomanisches Wérterbuch ’ (1891). This last 
gives the old high German scolla, clod, lump, 















as the probable source of the Walloon word, 
but this is nearly half-a-century ago. I see 
that there is a Spanish hulla. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


PRINCE HOARE, ESQ., OF BATH 

(clxxiv. 29). — The portrait-painter, 
William Hoare, R.A., known as “‘ Hoare of 
Bath,” had a brother, a sculptor named 
Prince Hoare, who practised at Bath. He 
also had a son named Prince, dramatic author 
and painter. This second-named Prince 
Hoare, died at Brighton in 1834, so probably 
it is he who is alluded to on the portrait, 
owned by your correspondent, as ‘‘ Prince 
Hoare Esqr. of Clarence Place Brighton.” 
The subject of the portrait, titled ‘‘ Prince 
Hoare Esqr. of Bath,’’ would therefore be his 
uncle, the sculptor. 

Full accounts are given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
of William Hoare (1707 (?)-1792) and of his 
son Prince (1755-1834) ; but of Prince Hoare, 
the sculptor, the subject of the portrait, we 
have little information. He is only alluded to 
incidentally in. the article on his brother 
William, but is not actually mentioned by 
name. A statue executed by him of Beau 
Nash is to be seen in the Pump Room at 
Bath. 

William Hoare spent most of his life at 
Bath ; he married one of the Barkers of Bath; 
he painted portraits of many of the distin- 
guished visitors to the city; died there and 
was buried in the Abbey. His son, Prince 
Hoare, was born and educated at Bath, and 
there his connection with the city ended 
except for occasional visits between 1791 
and 1799. He was away in Lisbon when his 
play, ‘Such Things Were,’ was produced at 
the Bath Theatre in 1788. He was the author 
of no fewer than twenty plays and musical 
farces, most of which were performed at Drury 
Lane, the Haymarket and Covent Garden 
during the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1799 he was appointed honorary 
foreign secretary to the Royal Academy, and 
he published various books on art between 
1802 and 1820. Farington, in his Diary, has 
occasion to refer to him in several entries 
between 1807 and 1814, and Nollekens alludes 
to him and also to his father. Of Prince 
Hoare’s work as a painter, little seems to be 
known. A portrait by him of Beau Nash 
hangs in the Guildhall at Bath, and a few 
of his works were exhibited at the Academy. 
It is somewhat surprising, therefore, to find 
that his self-portrait painted in 1810 is 
included in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. 


AmpBrose HEAt. 
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LOYD (clxxiv. 63). — ‘‘ Lloyd” is the 
Anglicised form of lIllwyd, meaning 
‘““ brown ”’ or “‘ grey,’’ and it is as reasonable 
to write the name LLoyd as it would be to 
write the names BRown and GRey. In the 
Welsh alphabet several consonant sounds are 
represented by what to English eyes seem 
double letters; e.g., ch, dd, ff, Ul. 


Davip SALMon. 
Narberth, Pem. 


OBERT ROGERS, OF CATCOTT, 
SOMERSET (clxiv. 63).—A man of these 
names was elected to Bristol Common Coun- 
cil in 1600, becoming an alderman in 1620. 
He was Sheriff 1607-8, and Mayor 1621-22. 
He died on April 11, 1633, aged eighty. 


C. Roy HuDLeston. 
The Grove, Winterbourne, Glos. 


“WUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING’: 

SEACOLE (clxxiv. 60).—Seacole (or 
Seacoal) Lane still exists. It is a narrow 
passage leading out from Old Bailey towards 
Farringdon Street, close to Ludgate Circus. 
It consists now of a narrow cut between high 
buildings under the arches of the Southern 
Railway, which crosses Ludgate Hill, and 
forms a short cut from the Old Bailey to 
Fleet Street. I suppose it is one of the 
oldest streets in the City. Of course, before 
the building of Farringdon Street, it ran 
down to the bank of the Fleet river. Messrs. 
Cassell, the publishers, occupy one side of the 
lower part. 

D. A. H. Mosgs. 
10, Kildare Terrace, W.2. 


IRTH OF JAMES VI OF SCOTLAND 
(clxxiv. 29, 69).—More information on 
this interesting matter will be found in the 
Cornhill Magazine, June, 1931; in W. B. 
Woodzate’s ‘ Reminiscences of an old Sports- 
man’ (Eveleigh Nash, 1909), chapt. xvi., 
p. 349; in Archaeologia Scotica, iv., appen- 
dix 2, p. 14 (Edinburgh, 1831); in the Scots- 
man, June 7, 1884, and December, 1888; in 
Grant’s ‘Old and New Edinburgh’; in 
Chambers’s Journal, October, 1903; and in 
‘Scotland's Royal Line,’ by Grant R. 

Francis, F.S.A. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PRMAN TRANSLATIONS OF POE’S 
‘RAVEN’ (clxxiv. 9, 88).—‘ Vier 
amerikanische Gedichte,’ Uebersetzt von Carl 
Theodor Eben’ (Four American Poems, 
transiated into German by Charles Theodore 








Eben). Philadelphia: Frederick Leypoldt, 
1864. 16mo., pp. 51. 


“Gramprophet! ”’ rief ich voll Zweifel “Qh 
Du Vogel oder Teufel! 
Bei dem ew’gen Himmel 
Gott, den ich verehr’: 

Kiinde mir, ob ich Lenoren die _hienieden 
ich verloren 

Wieder find an Edens Thoren Sie, die thront 
im Himmel hehr 

Jene Sel’ge die Lenoren Nennt der Engel 
heilig Heer. 

Sprach der Rabe: ‘‘ Nimmermehr!” 


A. J. Epmunps. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


7VIII-CENT. MANNERS: LAUGHTER 

(clxxiv. 64).—It is recorded that Po 
never laughed; did he snigger? The 
Guardian, 43, and Tatler, 143, treat the sub- 
ject. Young is odd: 


droben Bei dem 


Laughter though never censured as a sin 
(Pardon a thought that only seems severe) 
Is half immoral. 


Lord Chesterfield particularly warned his 
son against laughter; ‘‘ in my mind there is 
nothing so illiberal and ill-bred as audible 
laughter . . . disagreeable noise . . . shock- 
ing distortions of face.”” Sir T. Browne was 
more human: ‘‘ a sweet contraction of the 
muscles of the face, and a pleasant agitation 
of the vocal organs.’’ 


T. C.D. 


THE HANDSHAKE (clxxiii. 460; clxxiv. 

68).—There is much handshaking in 
Homer and Virgil. Hector and Andromache 
shook hands at their famous meeting in the 
sixth Iliad. ‘‘ Maiorum salutatio’’ is Ser- 
vius’ description. Burton describes the Arab 
method, applying palme of right hands flat 
to each oles, without squeezing the fingers. 


HIBeERNICUS. 


XCUSE FOR PROLIXITY (clxxiv. 8, 
4 70).—Pascal was quoted in 1 S. viii. 4, 
and again in x. 134. The passage of Pliny, 
Epp. i. 20, sometimes quoted in this con- 
nexion, only says that Cicero’s published 
speeches were shorter than those actually de- 
livered, surely a wise proceeding of a very 
verbose person. Mme de Sévigné quotes Pas- 
cal’s phrase, assigning it to ‘‘ un bel esprit. 
Locke has used it in the Introduction to his 
‘ Essay,’ ‘“‘I am now too lazy or too busy 
to make it shorter ’’; and Lord Monboddo 
wrote to Steele, ‘I had not time to make 
them shorter.”’ 

HIBERNICUS. 
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Folksongs of Mississippi and their Back- 
ground. By Arthur Palmer Hudson. 
(University of Carolina Press. Oxford 
University Press. £1 2s, 6d.). 


()8 the whole, though recent work is modify- 
ing this, in English acquaintance with 
America the North is more fully represented 
than the South. The chief interest of Mr. 
Hudson’s book for English readers will, we 
believe, lie in the set of introductory chapters 
which he has called ‘ Background.’ The 
folk-songs themselves are either versions of 
English and Scottish ballads (some of them 
deteriorated) or American songs of a rough 
and simple type concerned with adventure, 
love, crime and death—the sort of song which 
goes well enough to a good tune, and with- 
out its tune holds not much to please a reader. 
But the country where these particular songs 
were popular, part of the South, offers a 
great deal that, on this side of the Atlantic, 
is both relatively little known and well worth 
knowing. Only slight trace of French or 
Spaniard remains in the white population 
of Mississippi, which began definitely to de- 
velop with the arrival of the British colonists. 
A small colony, and too remote to play any 
active part in the American Revolution, it 
remained loyalist and served as refuge for 
loyalists from other States. Scotch and Irish 
are slenderly represented here; mainly, the 
white population is of English origin. The 
early immigrants seem to have been people 
who left the older States in the hope of 
increasing wealth in new lands, some well- 
to-do, some plain people of the type of the 
Puritans, some—and these in greater numbers 
—poor and looking to be squatters on such 
land as they could get. The States which 
most influenced the culture of the newly- 
settled population were Virginia and South 
Carolina. That is to say, there was still 
something of the feudal spirit in the theory 
of society; descent and position counted; a 
superior order endowed with privileges was 
accepted. Education was more or less on 
the English model—‘‘ classical, designed to 
fix an aristocratic outlook.’”’ Isolation pre- 
served, and developed along its own lines, a 
character strongly conservative, with leanings 
~—so far as it had literary leanings at all— 
rather towards the literature of old England 
than of New England. A noteworthy point 
made by Mr, Hudson is the love of these 
southerners for oratory — the spoken word 








was among them weightier than the written. 
‘The average Mississippian preferred, and 
still prefers, the oration to all other forms 
of literature.’’ The chapter on ‘ Missis- 
sippi Life before the Civil War’ shows that 
the combination of old traditions from the 
mother country with the conditions of 
pioneer life—the Indians, the wild, the 
struggle for existence not so much with 
fellow-men as with nature—produced a civi- 
lization which, though in many aspects fine, 
was rude also and primitive. Its sons must 
have done many deeds worth writing down, 
but no Homer arose, or has yet arisen, to 
write of them in any immortal fashion. These 
songs, preserved in such numbers and s0 dili- 
gently collected, are the more precious since 
they would seem to be the only utterance of 
that life in verse, and we agree with Mr. 
Hudson in thinking that, apart from the 
background in which they were preserved or 
out of which they sprang, their significance 
is but imperfectly grasped. He claims, per- 
haps with justice, that the Mississippi ver- 
sions of some of the long ballads are surpris- 
ingly good, the alterations preserving, but in 
an American manner, the intention and 
effect of the original, and in some cases sur- 
passing the texts established by Child. Here, 
again, is a fact best to be appreciated through 
some knowledge of the old colonial ideas and 
manners and of the general character of the 
people in the first days in Mississippi. 


The American Play-party Song. By Ben- 
jamin Albert Botkin. (Lincoln, Nebraska. 
$1.50). 


THERE has recently been a drastic revision 

of opinion about the origin of folk-song 
and ballad. In many quarters the folk 
origin of the ballad at least is disputed. lt 
is now thought to have been composed in the 
cultivated society of the day. Literary pro- 
ductions, to start with the work of single 
poets, ballads have been seized upon, and 
corrupted, more or less, by the people. What 
is the relation of the dance to the ballad? It 
is contended, first, that narrative songs were 
not, to start with, accompaniments to the 
dance; next, that, when taken for that pur- 
pose, far from developing, they tended to be 
broken down. This study of play-party songs 
is designed to throw some light on the pro- 
cess. “‘ The play-party,’’ our author tells us, 
“(at its height a generation or two ago) was 
a rural American social gathering for play- 
ing games, distinguished by the manner in 
which it was ‘ got up,’ by the age of its par- 
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ticipants, and by the character of the games 
played.’’ Play-party games were singing- 
games, marching-games and dancing-games 
—the music required being contributed entirely 
by singing. This kind of entertainment seems 
to have drawn ther the better-to-do in- 
habitants of the whole township, irrespective 
of age. As might be guessed, it was a re- 
source, developed from old pastimes, of iso- 
lated neighbourhoods. ‘‘ Swinging’’ formed 
no small part of it—a variation of dancing 
for which many of the songs are framed. 

Oklahama texts and tunes furnish a large 
proportion of the illustrative material of the 
book. The tunes are thoroughly gamesome, but 
not novel. The words frequently come from 
English folk-songs; they seldom contain any- 
thing in the way of poetry, or of wit. Still, 
even where virtually meaningless, they com- 
bine well with the tunes, and together make 
something in its way vigorous and suitable 
for group singing. The play-parties were 
for the most part of a respectability which 
might show itself severe. A man with the 
smell of alcoholic liquor about him would be 
requested to withdraw; and a girl who was 
thought to be fast must leave, or all the girls 
present would leave in a body. Accordingly, 
though there is plenty about kissing, and 
lovemaking of the ‘‘ Where are you going, my 
pretty maid?’’ type, and also a certain 
amount of roughness, the collection rather re- 
sembles one of nursery rhymes, 

What may best be studied here is the vari- 
ety of ways in which singing to games will 
corrupt words. A long section is devoted to 
illustrating this in a fist of phrases, which, 
taken together with the collection of songs— 
most of them in whole or in part degenerated 
into nonsense rhymes—may afford some sug- 
gestions regarding word-changes even to the 
serious philologiet. 


BoOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


Messrs. Henry Younc anp Sons, of Liver- 
pool, have sent us their Catalogue No. 563— 
a miscellaneous list of old or rare books which 
includes several items of outstanding interest, 
particularly perhaps in the way of books with 
coloured plates. They have the original edi- 
tions of Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters to his Son’ 
and his ‘ Miscellaneous Works’ with the 
Memoir by Maty—4 vols. in all (1774-7: £32 
10s.) ; a first edition of Fielding’s ‘ Amelia’ 
(1752: £17 17s.); and Zachary Grey’s edi- 





tion of Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ a fine copy with 
a good pedigree (1744: £17 17s.), while” 
another pleasant item which just falls with’ 
the eighteenth century is the Stockdale edi” 
tion of Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ which includes 12” 
peatee by William Blake (1793: £5 15s.). Cok 
ectors of Baxter prints will like to know of 
an album containing 85 prints by Baxter and 
Le Blond, offered for £20. There are ‘ne 
first editions of Surtees, the best of which 
would appear to be ‘‘ Hawback Grange’ 
(1847: £10 10s.). A good set of the 12 vols 
of Lodge’s ‘ Portraits of Illustrious Person. 
ages of Great Britain’ (1835) offered at #9 
Qs., and a complete set of Dickens’s Chri 
Books (the ‘ Christmas Carol’ in the 
cover of light brown), offered at £12 12s., ig 
each in its way an attractive item. Older 
books which we noticed as interesting are the — 
‘ Argonauticon ’ of Valerius Flaccus print 
at Paris in 1519 (£10 10s.) and Ptol 
‘Geographia’ printed at Basle in 
(£25). We may also mention a set of 


Adventurer—a presentation copy from the 
publisher—in 2 vols.: Nov. 7, 1752-Mar. 8 
1754 (£21), and Walter de la Mare’s ‘ 
ings,’ a Fairy Play with music and w 
decorations, in an édition de luae, p 


author, 


throughout on vellum, and signed by 
artist and composer (1921: £11 11s.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q to which the letter refers. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the . 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


Wuen answering a query, or referring to a8 
article which has already appeared, 
pondents are requested to ope within 
theses—immediately after the exact h 1 
the numbers of the series volume and ba 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. ‘ 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to amy 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


—— 
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